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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Foreign copper sales boom. London price climbs ic. Lead sales continue strong. 
@ October zinc data seen as disappointing. Bolivian tin smelter called undesirable. 
@ Alcoa sees domestic shipments off last year. Alcan closes down two potlines. 


COPPER-—USS. average 30c a lb delivered 


Attention centered on London this week where, after a 
short period of relative stability, the prompt bid had 
moved up £7% (nearly lc) to £227% on Nov. 9. The 
situation was better indicated by the disappearance of 
the contango and the return of a premium for spot metal. 
Heavy short covering, continuance of the strike at Chu- 
quicamata, rumblings at Kennecott’s El] Teniente Mine 
and fear of inflation after the narrow Democratic victory 
here are among the reasons for the upturn. Regardless 
of the major cause, the upturn coupled with usual begin- 
ning month sales activity sent foreign sales through the 
roof. Reports to M&MM were up 75% from last week’s 
respectable figure and by far the highest ever recorded 
for one week. Domestic pricings—again all at 30c—were 
the highest in several weeks and fair when activity of 
the past few months is considered. 

Kennecott’s El Teniente mine was hit with a sympathy 
strike on Nov. 8, but was ordered back to work by the 
Chilean Labor Confederation. New contract demands 
have been termed high by observers. The present con- 
tract ends Dec. 31, 1960. Hugo Galvez, Chilean Labor 
Minister, is reported heading for Chuquicamata, where 
he will attempt to halt the five-week strike. Chile is ex- 
pected to apply pressure to both sides to end the walkout. 


TIN—103%c a Ib N. Y. 


Although there was some dealer activity, there was little 
consumer interest again this week in the N. Y. market. 
London was more active with increased Continental de- 
mand and gained £5 over last week’s closing of £797. 
Rumors of London tin being shipped to New York to 
take advantage of the present premium on nearby seem 
to be baseless. Considering shipping time, it is quite a 
gamble to assume that premiums would still be in effect 
by arrival. 

The State Department took a swipe at Russia’s tin 
smelter offer to Bolivia, saying it would be uneconomical 
and undesirable at this time. Ore improvement equip- 
ment, it was felt, is what is needed. 

With many tin platers operating around 50% capacity, 
it’s a guess when they will be forced off their inventories 
and back into the market. 


LEAD-—12c a Ib, N. Y. 


Lead sales of 8,763 tons, although down from the 9,655 
of last week, were pleasantly surprising to many sellers. 
The first full week of the month was expected to emu- 
late those of September and October when sales were 
light. The pattern in recent months has shown buyers 
testing prices early and coming in for heavy average 
purchases at the end. Based on fairly balanced activity 
sparked by the now normal end-of-month surge, the 
price of 12c a lb figures to hold through November. Sat- 
isfactory bookings for the current month should about 


balance the intake of smelters—probably the best indi- 
cator of price steadiness. Buyers are not chancing the 
future, but taking limited quantities at what one seller 
termed “the longest available average.” London rose 
£1%. Stocks outside the U.S. moved up in September 


(see p 2). 
ZINC—13c a Ib, East St. Louis 


Zinc Institute figures for October (see p 3) showed 
stocks down 2,000 tons, but were a disappointment to 
many in the industry. Sales figured to be somewhat im- 
proved in October and with strikes keeping approxi- 
mately 16,000 tons of capacity out of production, sellers 
were hoping to see a much deeper gouge in stocks 
Stocks have dropped 10,000 tons in the last two months 
It has been pointed out that with normal output they 
would be in the neighborhood of 220,000 tons, with the 
price in definite jeopardy. The figures were particularly 
disappointing in light of good sales the past two weeks 
Sales reported to M&mM this week were down about 25% 
from last, but were above the first full week of October. 
The Election Day market holiday might have been ex- 
pected to take more of a toll. London was steady at £89 
over the week. 


ALUMINUM~—unalloyed ingot 26c a Ib 


Frank Magee, Alcoa chairman, said last week that do- 
mestic shipments for 1960 should run under 1959 by 
about 5%, a figure similar to those voiced by other in- 
dustry executives. He noted that the trend toward in- 
creased imports of aluminum products in 1959 had ceased 
in 1960 and called 1960’s third quarter a low point for 
aluminum. 

Aluminum Assn. data on sheet and plate shipments for 
September showed a decline from August of about 3,000 
tons to 54,370. September foil shipments were 10,430 tons, 
about unchanged from the previous month. 

Alcan’s recent announcement of intention to cut back 
materialized this week with word that two potlines at 
its Arvida, Quebec, works would be shut down shortly. 
The company’s sales have exceeded 1959 thus far, but 
stocks have continued to mount. Over-all ingot produc- 
tion will be about 80% of capacity. 

Reynolds Metals Co. and Tilo Roofing Co., a manufac- 
turer and distributor of asbestos and asphalt roofing 
products, have merged. 
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Texas Gulf Sulphur To 
Erect Utah Potash Plant 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. will begin 
construction immediately of a $25-mil- 
lion potash mining and processing plant 
in southeastern Utah, according to pres- 
ident Claude O. Stephens. 

A special meeting of the company’s 
board of directors authorized the exer- 
cise of an option to acquire extensive 
potash reserves at Cane Creek, Utah, 
near the town of Moab. The option was 
granted to Texas Gulf by Delhi-Taylor 
Oil Corp. last April. 

The firm previously disclosed that a 
core-drilling program in the Cane Creek 
area had confirmed a very large potash 
deposit “believed to be richer than any 
known to exist in the U.S.” 

Stephens said the new plant is de- 
signed to produce annually “well over a 
million tons of muriate of potash,” the 
form in which over $0% of all potash is 
sold. This will make Texas Gulf the 
largest potash producer in the country. 
If construction schedules are main- 
tained, the company expects to have pot- 
ash in the market by about the end of 
1962. 

“Diversification into potash is a nat- 
ural development for Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur because of our experience as an 
extractive company,” Stephens stated. 
“Also, many of our present sulphur cus- 
tomers are in the fertilizer industry, 
which is the prime market for potash.” 

In addition to its richness in content, 
the Cane Creek ore has proved under 
analysis to have “plus qualities in phys- 
ical characteristics making it economical 
to process,” he said. Evidence of under- 
ground characteristics includes data 
supplied from 25 wells drilled at Cane 
Creek, of which 18 were cored. 

The initial mine shaft will have a 
depth of about 2,700 ft and a diameter 
of about 20 ft. This is larger than 
initially planned and will enable the 
company later to supply ore adequate 
for an expanded plant. The company 
states that, by the end of 1963, capacity 
of the new plant may be raised to well 
over 1.5-million tons of commercial out- 
put annually. 

Bureau of Mines figures indicate con- 
sumption of U.S. potash was six times as 
large in 1959 as in 1930. Quantity of pot- 
ash in commercial product is measured 
in terms of potassium oxide content. In 
1949, consumption of U.S. potash was 
equivalent to less than 1.2-million tons 
of potassium oxide. Consumption dou- 
bled in the next ten years, and research 
studies indicate that it will double again 
by 1975. 

Supply for the growing potash demand 
has taken great quantities of the richest 
of those reserves found at the traditional 
producing center in New Mexico where 
over £0% of domestic potash has been 
produced. Data from the Bureau of 
Mines indicate that crude ore in New 
Mexico had potash (or potassium oxide) 
content averaging 25.21% in 1939 but 
only 18.58% in 1959. 

Core analyses show that the Cane 
Creek deposit is very large and on the 
average has potash (or potassium oxide) 
content in excess of 25%. In addition, 
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absence of clay eases desliming of the 
ore in the treatment process. Conse- 
quently, the latter is relatively simple 
and economicai. 

With the exercise of the option by 
TGS, Delhi-Taylor will retain a net 
profits interest in the potash properties, 
and will receive advance net profit pay- 
ments of $4.5-million over a 4%-year 
period. 


September Good Month For 
Magnesium ingot Production 


September primary magnesium ingot 
production increased 6% over August, 
to reach 3,395 tons, while shipments of 
wrought products were up 15%. 

Primary magnesium production was 
195 tons more than August and 549 tons 
above September 1959. Year-to-date 
production stands at 29,455 tons, topping 
the nine-month 1959 total of 21,444 by 
37%. September was the second best 
production month in the last two years. 

Shipments of wrought products in 
September were 136 tons better than 
August, but were down slightly (81 
tons) from last September’s 1,144 tons. 
Tonnage for the first nine months of 
1960 was 8,127 % off last year. 

Bureau of Census and Bureau of 
Mines figures, in short tons are: 


Shipments of Primary Ingot 


Wrought Products Production 
Sept. 1960 . 1,063 3,395 
Aug. 1960 ; 927 3,200 
Sept. 1959 1,144 2,846 
3 qtr. 1960 . 2,753 9,715 
2 qtr. 1969 2.761 9,605 
3 qtr. 1959 , 3,048 8,663 
To date 1960 .. 8,127 29,455 
To date 1959 . 8,482 19,740 


August magnesium casting shipments 
showed a 24% increase over July to 
reach 1,013 tons. With pickups regis- 
tered in all classes, shipments ap- 
proached average levels about 100 
tons below last August. 


Bureau of Census figures, in short 
tons are: 





1959 1969 
Aug July Aug 
Sand . 460 267 325 
Perm. Mold 49 52 75 
Anodes ..... és 288 245 284 
Die ... ; 325 (255 329 
Total 1,122 819 1,013 


Chisholm Named To Market 
Post At Haynes Stellite 


Charles G. Chisholm has been ap- 
pointed vice-president—marketing of 
Haynes Stellite Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp. 

Chisholm hes been general sales man- 
ager of the company since 1956. Before 
that he was sales development manager 
for six years. 

Haynes Stellite produces special al- 
loys in the form of castings, sheet, bar, 
and wire, for applications requiring ex- 
ceptional resistance to heat, corrosion, 
and wear. 


ABMS World Lead Data 


Refined Lead 

U.S. (a) (©) 
1959 1960 1960 
mo. av Aug Sept. 
Ref. Prod 31,530 32,468 29,517 
Ref. del. (b) .... 53,211 50,440 42,935 
Stocks, end.. . 165,859 184,577 183,053 

Outside U.S. (a) (c) 

Ref. Prod . 94,506 89,683 93,853 
Ref. del. (b) .... 74,260 86,136 75,164 
Stocks, end... ...126,921 169,914 176,709 


(a) Includes lead content of antimonial lead. 


(b) Excludes deliveries to U.S. Government 
stockpile. Changes in stocks do reflect ship- 
ments to stockpile. 

(c) Data from American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics. Refer only to primary refineries 
but include lead produced by them from 
scrap. Primary refineries in the U.S., Canada, 
Australia, France, French North Africa, West 
Germany, Mexico and Peru report. Some 
material originating outside these countries 
but refined in them is included. 


U.S. Stocks 
1960 1960 
1959 Aug Sept 
Refined 165,859 184,577 183,053 
Base bullion 
At smelters (a) 4,594 5,847 5,643 
At refinery (b) 35,288 48.304 48,613 
Raw material 
(c) , _70,036 ‘ 90,346 _ 96,610 
Total . 275,777 329,074 333,919 


(a) and in transit. (b) and in process of 
refining. (c) at smelter. 


U.S. Primary Smelter Receipts 





1960 1960 
1959 Aug Sept. 

Primary 
Imported 10,425 9,105 13,757 
U.S. origin . 20,359 22,002 21,713 
Scrap 1,716 1,874 _ 1,975 
Total -+-+. 32,500 32,981 37,445 


U.S. Lead Consumption (a) 








1960 1960 
1959 July Aug 

Battery 30,093 24,844 29,939 
Cable covering 5,153 3,270 5,293 
Other met 

products 27,624 23,269 26,963 
Total met 

products 62,869 51,383 62,195 
Pigments 9,268 7,177 8,838 
Tetraethy! 13,335 14,327 15,132 
Other _2,785 1,903 _ 2,764 

Total 88,256 74,790 88,929 


(a) Data from U.S. Bureau of Mines. Sec- 
ondary lead is included. Excludes an amount, 
estimated by USBM at 2-3%, not reported to 
USBM 


Udylite Sells West Coast 
Subsidiary To Wilbur-Ellis 

The L. H. Butcher Co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Udylite Corp., will be sold 
to Wilbur-Ellis Co. effective Dec. 1, 1960. 
The sale is subject to ratification by the 
respective boards of directors. 


L. H. Butcher Co. started business in 
1890 as a wholesaler and distributor of a 
complete line of industrial chemical sup- 
plies and equipment. At the present time 
the company, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, operates in 11 western states. 


Annual sales volume is approximately 
$18-million with an indicated net worth 
of approximately $3-million. Business 
will be continued with no change in per- 
sonnel, as a division of Wilbur-Ellis Co. 
which has for 40 years been in the im- 
port-export and general trading and 
distributing business. 
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The left hand scale shows the percentage 
of capacity. “% cap.’ (heavy line) indicates 
the operating rate of U.S. primary plants; ca- 
pacity is based on data released by aluminum 
firms and output on Aluminum Assn. figures. 
“Product ship” refers to U.S. Census data on 
shipments of aluminum mill products and of 
aluminum castings — products made from 
secondary and imported aluminum are in- 
cluded. “Sheet etc. ship” refers to Aluminum 
Assn. data on sheet, plate and foil. ‘‘To Gov't” 
refers to U.S. primary aluminum shipped to 
the U.S. Government. Annual figures for 
1953-56 are estimated; 1957-59 are public 
Monthly allocation of annual amounts is 
based on information (not specific tonnages) 
then current on changes in amounts taken by 
the Government. Data through September 
except “product ship” through August 


Rare Earth Markets Slowly 
Developing; Ronson Optimistic 

A recent press showing at a local hotel 
by Ronson Metals Corp., a subsidiary of 
Ronson Corp., not only introduced the 
public to the company’s rare earth ac- 
tivity, but focused attention on the 
sometimes-vague market for these new- 
est and least-known metals. 

Ronson has been associated with ce- 
rium for a number of years owing to its 
production of cigarette lighter flints 
made essentially of cerium and iron. 

In 1959 Ronson became more deeply 
involved when it purchased certain as- 
sets of Cerium Metals Corp., changed 
the name of New Process Metals Inc. to 
Ronson Metals Corp. and split the new 
unit into Cerium Metals and Alloys 
Division — for making rare earth and 
thorium metal and alloy products — and 
New Process Metals Division for con- 
tinued production of flints. 

As is the case with beryllium, much 
has been written concerning the limit- 
less future of rare earths. Back in 1954 
an official of one of the large U.S. proc- 
essors of concentrates predicted that rare 
earths would save 100,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore in the making of steel, but 
there’s been no sign of it yet. 

The rare earth market today continues 
to be a slowly developing one. Certain 
lines are moving, others not so well. 
Much of the problem is price, according 
to one informant. Prices are low — but 
not yet overly attractive — and are not 
likely to get much lower for awhile. 
Uses for the exotic metals have been 

(Continued on p 6) 


October Zinc Stocks Continue Decline 


Dollar Holdings Bring About 
Minor Revisions in Barter Plan 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
recently changed its barter program 
through which the Commodity Credit 
Corp. exchanges surplus agricultural 
commodities for strategic and other 
materials produced abroad. 

The action revised some of the com- 
modity-country designations for 19 of 
the more than 100 countries listed for 

(Continued on p 11) 


Kaiser Aluminum President 
Sees Use Doubling by 1970 


World consumption of primary alu- 
minum should more than double by 
1970, according to D.A. Rhoades, Kaiser 
Aluminum president. 

Rhoades said his company estimates 
that consumption of primary aluminum 
will increase to 7,438,000 short tons in 
Free World markets alone. Total world 
consumption will reach 10,188,000 tons, 
increasing per capita usage from 3.2 to 
6 lb by 1970. 


The market forecast was announced 
to amplify a presentation of world mar- 
kets, sales and operational activities in 
the September-October issue of Kaiser 
Aluminum News. 


The issue carries a complete summary 
of major world markets and outlines the 
company’s current sales and production 
activities abroad. 

“We are firmly convinced the markets 
of the Free World abroad, in addition to 
our domestic markets, represent an ex- 
ceptional opportunity,” Rhoades said. 


“In virtually all markets abroad, pro- 
duction facilities are lacking to meet 
demand, and we believe the activities of 
our company wil] stimulate new enter- 
prises to serve these needs. 

“We are currently engaged in joint 
venture expansions abroad to increase 
primary aluminum capacity by 30,000 
tons annually and fabricating operations 
by 62,000 tons. This is a modest start in 
our over-all plan to establish facilities 
in many major markets of the free 
world.” 

A summary of Kaiser’s estimate of 
world consumption of primary alumi- 
num follows: 





1958 1960 1965 
North 
America .1,558 2,210 3,275 
Latin 
America , , co 94 
Common 
Market — 482 560 
Other 
Europe . - 481 
Mid-East 
& Africa ous 28 29 
Asia & 
Oceania ee ~~ | 245 
Free World ..... oe ccmetan 3,619 5,375 
Soviet Block (a) ...... 685 1,040 1,780 
Total world ........... 3.417 4,659 7,155 


(a) Estimate 
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Domestic Shipments Steady 
As Production Increases 


Zine stocks were down slightly over 
2,000 tons in October marking the third 
consecutive improved month, American 
Zinc Institute data revealed. 

Shipments to domestic consumers rose 
about 400 tons, but exports declined 
leaving total shipments about 3,000 tons 
below September, but above a higher 
monthly output. 

Shipments of SHG and HG were 
slightly improved with Prime Western 
responsible for the over-all decline. 

Sales reported to M&am™M during Oc- 
tober ran about 1,000 tons above Sep- 
tember. The East St. Louis price of 13c 
a lb held steady for the ninth consecu- 
tive month, buoyed by prolonged strikes 
at Bunker Hill and N.J. Zinc. 

A summary of the September and Oc- 
tober 1960, American Zinc Institute sta- 
tistics in short tons, follows: 





Sept Oct 
Stock at beginning .. 200,644 192,466 
Production .. 60,004 63,005 
Production, daily rate. . 2,000 2,032 
Shipments 
U.S. Industry .......... 58,137 58,572 
Export and drawback... 10,045 6,611 
BO Ges -vcnasothiuc dis cad oes 
Totals — 68,182 65,183 
Stock at end ~ sees» 192,466 190,288 


Shipments by grade follow: 





Sept Oct 
Special High ........ 25,170 25,726 
Regular High ........... 3,912 4,673 
Intermediate ......... 1,424 622 
Prime Western, etc . 37,676 34,162 
DS icounedeeaueuat 68,182 65,183 


Slab zine production by grades, with 
minor deductions for metallurgical losses 
in upgrading metals, in tons: 





Sept. Oct 
Special High ............ 23,772 24,748 
Regular High ............ 2,244 3,736 
Intermediate ............ 1,238 503 
Prime Western, etc. ..... 32,750 34,018 
WA. db ab sacle dsbent 60,004 63,005 


Stocks of slab zinc at the end of Sep- 
tember and October by grades, in tons: 








Sept. Oct. 
Special High ............ 55,877 54,899 
Regular High ............ 13,865 12,928 
Intermediate ............ 3,151 3,032 
Prime Western, etc. ...... 119,573 119,429 
WEED awosaccvasccesen 192,466 190,288 

o 

= ——Lb per capita— 
1970 1950 1960 1970 
4,365 11.3 22.4 36.0 
293 05 1.0 26 
1,257 2.0 6.7 14.1 
854 28 6.2 10.1 
55 0.1 02 03 
614 $1 oF 13 
7,438 18 39 69 
2,750 06 2.0 44 
10,188 14 3.2 6.0 
3 
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Israel Plans $13-million 
Copper Mine Expansion 
Tel-Aviv (McGraw-Hill World News): 
The Israeli government plans to spend 
$13-million over the next four years to 
expand the Timna copper works near 
Eilath on the Gulf of Akaba. 
According to the Board of Israel Min- 
ing Industries, the government owned 





pansion is aimed at a production by 
1964 of 14,000 tons of 100% copper per 
year. Of this total, 12,000 tons of electro- 
lytic copper are earmarked for home 
requirements and exports, 1,500 tons for 
production of 6,000 tons of copper sul- 
fate and 500 tons of blister copper for 
the home market. 

The program will expand underground 
excavations and equipment facilities to 
bring annual ore production up to 1.3- 
million tons. Cement copper output 
capacity will be doubled. Within 2% 
years, facilities will be erected to pro- 
duce 7,000 tons of blister copper per an- 
num, and in the second stage of devel- 
opment, this will be brought up to 12,500 
tons. 

Installations will be built for electro- 
lytic refining of 12,000 tons of copper 
per year. At present, Timna does not 
produce electrolytic copper. Facilities 
will also be erected, within two years, 
to turn out an annual 6,000 tons of cop- 
per sulfate. 

This $13-million will be in addition to 
$11-million which the government has 
already loaned to the Timna works. 

During the year ending Apr. 1, 1960, 
Timna has handled 461,000 tons of ore 
with an average of 14% Cu. Pro- 
duction of cement copper reached 5,300 
tons. During this period, the company 
sold 5,470 tons of 100% copper in the 
form of cement copper. Of this, 2,947 tons 
were sold to Brazil and 1,397 to Japan. 


Climax Appoints DeBevoise 
Market Research Manager 

Charles R. DeBevoise has been ap- 
pointed manager of market research for 
Climax Molybdenum Co., division of 
American Metal Climax Inc. 

Before joining Climax, DeBevoise was 
assistant to the vice president of sales 
for Freeport Nickel Co. where he was in 
charge of sales and new product devel- 
opment in the chemical, ceramic and 
automotive markets. 





corporation which runs Timna, the ex- 
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Miscellaneous Metals 
Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; (b) 


delivered; (c) f.o.b. N.Y¥.; (d) Dep. on size 

of lot; (e) dep. on grade; (n) nom 

ALUMINUM: ib (b) eff. 8-1-60, ingot: 
ee 264oc ES 2 
90.85% ....-. 27c 99.99% ..4546-464oc 

ANTIMONY: ib; dom., Nov. 3-9, Hol. 8 
Ey Gs OD neestdvecnunnceeessid 32.590 
bulk (a)....29 boxed (a)....29.5 

imported, 10 ton lots, 99%, N.Y., duty not paid 
Nov. 3 2334-24 Nov. 8 Holiday 
Nov. 4 2334-24 Nov. 9 . . 2334-24 
Nov. 7. . 2334-24 Eff. 9-12-60 


Import duty is 2c a Ib. For 9912% metal add 
49-34c. For 99.6% metal add 34-Ic: 


BERYLLIUM: 97%, (a), Ib ......... $71.50 
BISMUTH: }p, ton lots ..... . ++ -§2.28 
CADMIUM: ib (b) Nov. 3-9, Hol. 8 
Ton lots, Eff. 9-28-60 ..... $1.50 
Less than ton lots ... $1.60 
See Oct. 8, 1959, p. 12 
CALCIUM: ib, ton lots, slabs, etc $2.05 
CHROMIUM: (b) Ib of material. 
exo. 96.5%, .05%C, .......... (d)$1.15-1.19 
DED écetinudcnavessh.ee (d)$1.15-1.19 
Vacuum melting ...... , 4c more 
COBALT: ib, (c), eff. 3-1 -60 
500 Ib lots... . $1.50 100 Ib lots. $1.52 
Less than 100 Ib lots. .$1.57 Fines. .$1.50 
COLUMBIUM: ib, 992%, (d) 
roundels... .$36 rough ingots $50 
GALLIUM: 4g, 1000 g lots ............. $3 
GERMANIUM: ¢ 
1000-g lots, Ist red ..... 29.5c (b) -30.15¢ (a) 
imtrimsie ...ccccccess 29.95c (b) -31.95c (a) 
10,000-g lots, Ist red... .28.15c (a) -29.5c(b) 
SEED Sccosete eves 29.95c (b) -29.95c (a) 
INDIUM: tr oz, 99.9%, small lots. ....$2.25 
Se OE cnkccceeecceseaniceed $1.35-2.25 
I es es $70-75 
LITHIUM: Ib 99.5% ..........-..+++- $9-11 
MAGNESIUM: Ib (a) 10,000 Ib lots, 
pig ingot 99.8% ...............3544¢c-36.65c 
notched ingot .......... . . .36c-37.45¢ 
MANGANESE: ib (b) 951%, carloads, 
EE aduateeshoecesnwerss jon eenceaeue 45c 
SEED octccsscvedtdenedesésees ...-45%4c 
elec(a)frt. allowed E. of Miss., 99.9% .3334c 
GE TE wndatacccecnceccesons . .3644c 
prem for hydrogen removed . 34c Ib 
MOLYBDENUM: (a) eff. 8-56 
powder, carbon red ............ $3.35 
NICKEL: Ib (a) duty included ........74c 
eff. 12-6-56 
SE Gaveeneniewns400%cenestan és 7T4c 
powder (b) US. ........... ; ..14¢ 
sinter (nickel content) point of entry, 
te ED Sete oals «nese as . .69.6c 
GEREN: OS MM) - oie cccccccccanes $70-90 
PALLADIUM: tr oz eff. 1-18-60... .$24-26 
Tere $81-85 
GD ncvccesesccseccccscccs ont 2 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N.Y $209- 12 
RHODIUM: tr oz ..... $137-40 
RUTHENIUM: tr oz ................ $45-50 
SELENIUM: ip, std $6.50-$7 
ED cicceapossees os . .$9.50 
SILICON: Ib (a) eff. 6-1-59 
98% max. .51-1.0% Fe, crushed 20.85¢ 
ee eee ‘ -. 180 
sean -pure: (4-1- 57) #1 —e . .$360 
ae - . $250 
. ae . .$160 
solar cell (4-1-57) .... ; $ 90 
SODIUM: ib, carloads ....... 164g 
TANTALU M:per Ib (a) (e) powder $30- 58.60 
Cf ere $50.35-59.18 
Pe nconagéhevdhess $73.04-80.23 
TELLURIUM: ip ............ a 
THALLIUM: ip ............ .$7.50 
TITANIUM: lb (a) A-1 99.3% 
SEE Te OO cccceccecccecces - $1.60 
max. 3% Fe. eff. 8-1-50 .........c005. $1.50 
TUNGSTEN: Ib 98.8% 
BEY GEE win. bistnk ct cesscced $2.75-$2.90 
Hydrogen red 99.99%... ........ $3.10-3.90 


dep. on Fisher No. eff. 9-19-60 


VANADIUM: ib, 90% V 100 Ib lots. . .$3.45 

ZIRCONIUM: ib (a) sponge, powder 
platelets: low hafnium .............. $7-14 
DEL. Steutekeqea vanss-enne $5-10 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 Ib or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit==stu; 
long ton unit=Iltu. (a) c.if. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.o.b. mine or mill 
(g) depending on grade, (i) import duty 
extra, (mn) nominal, (t) term contracts. 


ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb 
50-55% $2.25-$2.40 
= $2.80-$2.90 
65% lump $3.30-$3.35 
BERYLLIUM ORE: stu Beo, 
10-12% 
Dom. (c) — dep. on quan $46-$48 
Imported ‘a), (t) $34-$24.50 
Spot (i $31.75-$32.50 


CHROME ORE: it, dry basis, 


subject to penulties if guarantees 


are not met, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic 

ports 

Rhodesian: (t) 
48% Cr-Os, 3 to 1, friable. . (m)$35.75-$36.25 
48% Cr2Os, 2.8 to 1 ratio....(n)$32-$33.50 
48% Cr:Os, no ratio (n) $27-$28 


South African (Transvaal) 
48% CrvOs, no ratio..... 
44% CriOs, no ratio. 

Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 

% CrzOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 


.. «+ (n)$25.50-$27 
. (n)$19.75-$20.50 


re (n) $36-$38 
46% CriOz, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates ..........+. (n) $33.50-$34 


Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 


48% Cr:Os, 3 to 1 ratio (n) 
COBALT ORE: 1b Co, free market 
BOF once ccccccccccccccccces (n) 60c 
11% (n) 70c 
12% (n) 80c 
COLUMBITE ORE: lb pentox- 
ide, 65% Cb:O; and Ta:O; (a) 
ee $1.18-$1.25 
Ratio 84:1 $1.05-$1.10 
IRON ORE: it, lower lake ports, 
Lake Superior ore 1959 
Bessemer 
Mesabi 5142% Fe $11.60 
Old Range $11.85 
Non-Bessemer 
Mesabi 5142% Fe ......... $11.45 
GE SD cccccccccsveces $11.70 
Eastern ores, Itu, delivered, foun- 
dry and basic, 56-62%............. (n) 
Swedish (t) (a) 60-68% stu (g)..... (n) 
Brazilian (b) 6842% gross ton, 1-1-60 
premium for low P, contracts ..... $11.25 
NE. dasackeseecubinneneh beeen .$11.50 
Smaller sellers . .$1l- 11.25 
MANGANESE ORE: (a) (i) itu 
Mn 46-48 
Ind. Fe 10, P.15, Al+Si 13... (n) 87c-90c 
S. Af. Fe 9, P.05, Al+Si 13... (n) 87c-90c 
Mn 48-50, Braz. Fe 5, P.1, 
BBG FT As B coocdcdcrs . (n)9le 
MOLYBDENUM ORE: Ib cont 
Mo.: 95% MoS: (b) : (eff. 1.1.58) 
Climax, cost of container extra $1.25 
Molybdic trioxide MoOs,, —- (b) .$1.46 
GE. nnwedscscicecesacce $1.47 


TITANIUM ORE: Iimenite, gross 
tons TiOe, 594% f.o.b. cars, At- 
lantic ports : 


54% f.o.b. cars nee ewenuens 
Rutile, 94% st, for del. within 
12 mos $80 


TUNGSTEN ORE: 


basis foreign ore, 


stu WOs 65% (a) 
(i), nearby arrival 


Wolfram . (n) $18.50-19.00 
Scheelite (n) $18.50-19.00 
Low moly scheelite, higher 
U.S. scheelite, stu. (c) $22-24 
London, Itu, WO; good ore 
Wolfram 148s-153s 
VANADIUM ORE: ib V:0; cont, 
(c): 
Domestic 3lc 
ZIRCON ORE: (sand) It, (a) 
Atlantic: 
65% ZrO: oT $50 
Domestic 66%, st, (b) 
Jacksonville no quote 
SE WE Swtecesévccesccceszccns $47.25 











NEW 





E.A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY | 


CHROME ORES * Refractory * Metallurgical * Chemical 
MANGANESE ORES * Metallurgical * Chemical 
IRON ORES * Open hearth * Blast furnace 


YORK 4, N. Y. 

















Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS: Cents Ib (base prices) 


30c base Sheet Wire 
Yellow Brass 49.27 49.56 
Best quality brass 50.57 50.86 
Red brass 80% 51.57 52.04 
Red brass 85‘ 52.62 52.91 
Com’'l bronze 90% 54.03 54.32 
Gilding metal 54.91 55.20 

Eff 
COPPER: ip, f.0.b. mill, eff. 10-31-60 

Sheet, over 24” 


Rolls, 24” & under 
Wire, bare, carloads 


LEAD SHEETS: 


b, full rolled 


MONEL: Ib, base prices 
Cold-rolled sheet 
Cold-rolled strip 
Rods, hot-rolled 


NICKEL: Ib, base prices 
Sheet, cold-rolled $1.38 
Rods, hot-rolled $1.07 
Rods "er y . 
as NICKEL SILVER: i» 
= — Sheets, 10% 64.68 
51 69 18 69.16 
52.56 Wire, Rods, 10° 66.76 
53.97 
54.85 PHOSPHOR BRONZE: jb 
10-31-60 Sheet, 5% Sn 75.70 
Wire, Rods, 5% 76.20 
10% 83.20 
55.13 . 
54.41 ZINC: Ib, base prices, carloads, f.o.b. mill 
35.35c Sheet . .28¢ 
Ribbon 224oc 
: Plates 21 4c 
17 4gc Eff. Jan. 14, 1960 
ZINC DIE CASTING ALLOY: tp. ingot 
$1.20 carloads, del. 5-16-60 
$1.08 No. 3 16 4c 
$0.89 No. 5 16 4c 





“ST. JOSEPH 


The Largest 
Producers of Lead 
in the United States 
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LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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Rare Earths 

(Continued from p 3) 
slow to catch on, and discovery of new 
uses difficult. 

Research is costly now that the U.S. 
Government doesn’t buy any more tho- 
rium. Rare earths have been produced 
as byproducts and research has been 
furthered in the extraction of thorium 
from monazite sands. In this manner 
large quantities of rare earths were 
produced almost without cost. The prin- 
cipal buyer of rare earths is still the 
U.S. Government, but this is an uncer- 
tain market with purchases generally 
going for isolated research projects. A 
surge in rare earth demand is unlikely 
until current commercial uses are more 
widely accepted and new uses are devel- 
oped. 

15 Elements 

The rare earth group consists of 15 
chemically similar elements, Charles T. 
Baroch, chief, Branch of Rare and 
Precious Metals, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
reported in a recent summary: lantha- 
num, cerium, praseodymium, neody- 
mium, promethium, samarium, euro- 
pium, gadolinium, terbium, dysprosium, 
holmium, erbium, thulium, ytterbium 
and lutetium. 

Monazite, bastnasite and euxinite are 
the major rare earth ores. 

General uses of the metals aside from 
flints include sparking metals, in output 
of magnesium and aluminum alloys, as 
deoxidizer and scavenger addition to 
metals and as a ladle addition to cast 
iron and steel. 


Oxides and compounds are used to 
decolorize glass, to make special optical 
glasses, optical polishing abrasives, re- 
fractories and as cores in arc-light car- 
bons for searchlights and arc lights. 

Miscellaneous uses include cosmetic 
powder, color television tubes, metal 
soaps, motion sickness remedies, textile 
mildewproofing and ceramic stains. 

The industry is broken down into two 
groups: those who process concentrates 
and produce salts of individual and 
mixed rare earths and metal producers 
who purchase salts rather than produce 
directly from concentrates. Ronson falls 
into the latter group. 

Despite heavy industry stocks, indus- 
trial processing problems and the lag in 
the development of new uses, the com- 
pany is optimistic about the market. 


Mischmetal Applications 

Ronson has specialized in mischmetal 
- a combination of rare earth elements 
in metallic form. Along with others in 
the field it is hoping to crash markets 
with its CerAlloy 100 mischmetal in the 
following metallurgical applications: 

1) In ductile (nodular) iron, where 
it helps to control subversive elements, 
and may be added either separately, or 
contained in silicon-magnesium-misch- 
metal or other alloys. 

2) In cast steel, where it improves 
ductility and impact properties and mod- 
ifies inclusion types. 

3) In stainless steel, where it im- 
proves hot workability and foregeability 
of special grades, otherwise difficult to 
fabricate. 


4) In precision castings, mischmetal 
improves fluidity and castability in a 
wide variety of metals, including low- 
alloy steel, cobalt-base alloys, stainless 
steels, hot-work tool steels, nickel-base 
alloys, aluminum alloys and copper-base 
alloys. 

5) In magnesium alloy castings, where 
it improves high-temperature properties 
and reduces porosity. 

U.S. shipments of rare earth ore and 
concentrate in 1959 were estimated at 
about 1,150 tons. 

Baroch’s Rare Earth Metals chapter in 
the 1960 edition at MINERAL FACTS & PROB- 
LEMS provides excellent background for 
interested readers. 

Reynolds Plans Shutdown 
Of Arkansas Reduction Plant 

Richmond (McGraw-Hill World 
News): Reynolds Metals Co. tentatively 
plans to close its aluminum reduction 
plant at Arkadelphia, Ark. early in 
January, according to a company spokes- 
man. It has been operating at about 50%. 

The plant, except for a casting opera- 
tion, would be shut down January 5 
“unless the national business situation 
improves before the end of the year,” 
he said. 

The spokesman said the aluminum in- 
dustry “is in a temporary position of 
over-supply” and that manufacturing 
costs at Arkadelphia “are higher than 
in other plants.” However, the economic 
squeeze that produced the decision to 
close the plant “is not a local situation, 
it is nationwide,” he added. 
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Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





THE NARROW KENNEDY VICTORY which leaves the 
new president-elect indebted to the conservative ele- 
ments in the Democratic Party and in Congress indicates 
that there will be no sharp reversals of policy on mineral 
depletion allowances, tariffs and other issues affecting 
the mining industries. 

Whatever ambitions Kennedy may have entertained 
about closing the depletion “loopholes” or easing trade 
barriers—and his campaign statements left his viewpoint 
unclear—will certainly be dampened by the character of 
the Congress he must now deal with. 

He can expect to get good cooperation from Congress, 
however, on efforts to beef up stockpiling of strategic 
minerals, step up mineral-consuming defense produc- 
tion, renew development and conservation of natural 
resources, and increase research on mineral usage. 


Maybe Some Subsidies 


Chances look better for some subsidies to the mining 
industries, such as the subsidy for small lead and zinc 
mines which President Eisenhower vetoed this year. 
Kennedy said during the campaign that if he had been 
president he would not have vetoed it. 

Mining interests will continue to be particularly influ- 
ential in the Senate. Senator Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) 
is probably the choice of fellow Democrats in the Senate 
for Majority Leader, and he has told intimates that al- 
though he is not eager for the job he is willing to take 
it. Mansfield, of course, has fought hard for home-state 
mining interests. He will be replacing Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, who was always more aggressive at pushing 
oil causes than mining interests which do not loom so 
large in Texas. 

Senator Johnson's influence in the Senate will remain 
very strong now that Kennedy is indebted to him for 
carrying Texas and the Southern States. He will prob- 
ably be an active trouble-shooter for Kennedy in the 
Senate, and in return will be in good position to demand 
consideration for Southern and Western economic inter- 
ests against the Eastern-Urban Bloc Kennedy is per- 
sonally identified with. 


Anderson a Possibility 


The Senate Interior Committee formerly headed by 
James E. Murray of Montana is slated to fall to Clinton 
P. Anderson of New Mexico. Anderson is a watch-dog 
for home state interests and will look out for lead, zinc, 
copper and uranium. He has shown less interest in de- 
fending the minor metals which do not mean so much to 
New Mexico. 

A Republican opening on the Interior Committee cre- 


ated by the retirement of Sen. Thomas E. Martin of Iowa 
could very well go to a new Wyoming Senator, Keith 
Thomson. Thomson, a three-term Congressman, replaces 
Democrat Joseph C. O’Mahoney who retired. In the 
House he has shown keen interest in the undeveloped 
coal and oil deposits in Wyoming as well as protecting 
mining interests. 

Senator-elect Maurine Neuberger (D-Ore.) could 
possibly make a bid for appointment to the Interior Com- 
mittee. Her late husband, whose seat she takes, was 
more interested in conservation and wildlife than in 
protecting mineral-mining industrial operations, but 
Mrs. Neuberger has not made her views clear. 


Montana Conflict 


An interesting conflict was shaping up in the down- 
to-the-wire contest between Lee Metcalf and Orvin B. 
Fjare for the Montana Senate seat. Metcalf was re- 
portedly interested in an Interior Committee assignment 
if elected; but his “liberal” views on closing depletion 
loopholes might well block him from getting such an 
assignment. 

The House Interior Committee will remain just about 
the same in its views on mineral-mining legislation. 
There are no significant changes on that committee. 

The Democratic platform promised to establish “a 
realistic long-range minerals policy,” begin intensive re- 
search on scientific prospecting for mineral deposits, 
resume research on use of low-grade mineral reserves 
like oil shale, lignites, iron ore or taconite, and undertake 
bold new projects to conserve natural resources. But 
some of these programs would be expensive, and the 
southern conservative elements which now retain great 
power in Conggress will probably force Kennedy to tone 
them down somewhat. Unfortunately for the young new 
President, he comes to office with no “mandate” that he 
can use as a club to push his programs through 


Little Tariff Change 


In one important policy area—tariff protection—domes- 
tic industries can expect little change from the freer- 
trade bent of the Eisenhower Administration. Kennedy 
is equally committed to opening up the channels of in- 
ternational trade. He emphasized the need for this dur- 
ing the campaign as one way of increasing our exports 
and thereby stemming the outflow of gold. Kennedy is 
more conservative on fiscal and monetary matters than 
many of his Democratic colleagues, and the balance of 
payments problem is one he will undoubtedly give pri- 
ority attention to, with special emphasis on increasing 
exports. 








Iron, Steel and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $67, basic, $66 and No. 
2 foundry $66.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $80; Bars per 
100 lb, $5.675; plates and structural 
shapes, $5.30 @ $5.50. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh, No. 1 heavy $30-31, 


No. 2 heavy $25-26. Cleveland No. 1 
heavy $30-31, No. 2 heavy $21-22. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$15.00; foundry, $18.25. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK—Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded Balt. 
$109, Calif. $119, burned, $103. 
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FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M: 


SS a cusdesne cows scuntasas $185 
ee eee $140 
EE MD Ante a Ncclnsscacebddveunas eee 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $140; chemically 
bonded, $119. 


SILICA BRICK—Per M, Pennsylvania, 
$163; Alabama, $158; Illinois, $168. 








Ferroalloys 
(a) carload lots; (b) delivered; (c) lump, 
bulk; (d) f.o.b. shipping point; (n) nominal 
FERROCHROMIUM: ip con- 

tained Cr; (a) (b) (c) cont. U.S 
High carbon (4-9% C, 65-70% Cr) 





(Cr) itan es haad he deb andes .28.75¢ 
Low carbon (0.10% C, 65-71% Cr) 

Ss Se ED eanbénactis ct oveessa 33.75¢ 
Special (0.25% C, 63-66% Cr) eff. 

Se, Fes Se So bu tesewedeccesesicvecds 35c 
ND eck ka we tibccecstacceseed 22.50c 
NS GED nnincdccccdccccescocessesse 26c 


| FERROCOLUMBIUM: jp con- 
tained Cb; ton lots, lump (2 in.) 
} packed; (b) cont. U.S.—(50-60% 
Cb. max 0.40% C, max 8% Si) $3.45 
| FERROMANGANESE: ip 
(a), (ce), (d) (74-76% Mn) 
Standard, eff. 1-19-60 ....... bas llc 
Medium Carbon- Ib contained Mn; 
(a), (c), f.o.b. U.S. — (80-85% 
Pe REEDED gna diceres ca : we 


| Low carbon-basis as for Med., Car- 
bon- (85-90% Mn, Max, 0.07% C)....35.10c 


Was FERROMOLYBDENUM: ib Mo; 
call ATE lots 5000 Ib or more, (d) (58-64% 
Ps an aN ~aaace 4 y Bee Mo) powdered, packed $1.82 





Other sizes, packed ........ a $1.76 
Calcium Molybdate (CaO MoO3) 
SE, EEE Se cececductessocbdes 






- © : 


“ 





FERROPHOSPHORUS: per 

gross ton; (a), (c), (max 6 in.); 

(d) (equivalent to Tenn.) 

(23-26% P) $120 
| plus $5 per 1 above or below 

24% 

FERROSILICON: ib contained 

Si; (a), (c), (d) (50% Si) . ~+++++14.60c 


FERROTITANIUM: iow carbon 

-lb contained Ti; ton or more 

lots, lump (4% in.), packed, 

f.o.b. dest. NE U.S — (40% Ti, 

SE SAY GD. coda dabeeesecsescowsae $1.35 

C35 Fh, Maes O20 CG) .cccceccessecc $1.50 
Medium Carbon — net ton; (a), 

lump, packed; f.o.b. dest. NE 

U.S. — (17 to 21% Ti, 3-5% C) ...... $290-5 
High carbon — basis as for Med 

carbon — (15 to 19% Ti, 6 to 8% C)..$240-5 


FERROTUNGSTEN: )b contain- 
ed W; lots of 5,000 lb or more, 
lump (44 in.), packed; f.o.b. dest. 
cont. U.S (70-80% W) (nm) ...... $2.15 


FERROVANADIUM: jp v; (a), 
var. sizes, packed; f.o.b. U.S. — 





FIRE 
REFINED 


(50-55% V) 

open hearth a ‘ oo skp 

DT satciceneneekess iéneaenens6wuee 

high speed .............. ee 
SILICOMANGANESE: jp: (a), 


From Morenci come ores unusually free | i39.Cmax 1-20 si) ............11606 


(2% C max 15-1719% Si) ............ 11.30c 


of impurities. Fire refining these ores gives | _°% © m= 21% 8) ane 
SPIEGELEISEN: per gross ton; 


the quality product —P.D.M. Fire Refined | 2. («) £02 Paimeston, Pa.” pisburyn 
Copper —for use in brass mills and found-~ | 3 mas 5:21 jin 0 Siar 
ries in making high grade products. ‘ 


max Si, 21-23% Mn $102.50-105 

| Tin Output Up In Nigeria 
Kumasi, Ghana (McGraw-Hill World 
News): Production of tin concentrates 


(73% grade) in July for the United Tin 
d Areas of Nigeria was 22 tons, with three 
: | tons of columbite. 


: Output in the first four months of the 
AR INU NEW YORK 22, N. Y. fiscal year was therefore brought to 80 
we of the Great Hames in Copper 














tons of tin and 5% tons of columbite. In 
the comparable period last year, 47 tons 
of tin and 6% tons of columbite were 
turned out. 


— 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 








Daily Prices of Metals 

















COPPER ELECTROLYTIC LEAD——— ZINC (b)———- ALUMINUM TIN 
Domestic Export Europe New York St. Louis Delivered East Unalloyed Ingot 99.5% Straits 
Nov. Refinery Refinery c.if. (a) St. Louis U.S.dest. Export New Yorx 
3 29.600 26.700 27.645 12.000 11.800 13.500 13.000 26.000 23.250 103.375 
4 29.600 26.800 27.745 12.000 11.800 13.500 13.000 26.000 23.250 103.375 
7 29.600 26.825 27.770 12.000 11.800 13.500 13.000 26.000 23.250 103.250 
8 Holiday 27.075 28.020 - Holiday 
9 29.600 27.575 28.520 12.000 11.800 13.500 13.000 26.000 23.250 103.250 
Averages 29.600 26.995 27.940 12.000 11.800 13.500 13.000 26.000 23.250 103.313 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Oct.-Nov. 29.600 26.755 27.700 12.000 11.800 13.500 13.000 26.000 23.250 103.375 
31-4 (a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
pevments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum 
weighted average prices are based on estimated 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for 
prompt delivery only 

COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are — 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at c 


transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125c 
for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery 
quotation 

COPPER, Europe, c.if., is the export refinery 
quotation with the addition of the lighterage figure 
0.125c, and freight to main Continental ports, 
0.82c 

COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up, 





plants. Delivery costs vary with the Gotiaetaen. 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries; 
the #verage shipment cost is deducted in order to 
arvivs at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957, 
the average differential between delivered and f.0.b. 
prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib 

COPPER quotations, foreign or export, refiect 
prices obtaining in the open market and are based 
on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 


on weight and dimensions; billets 1.725c 
and up, de ding on di i and quality. Dis- 
count op cathodes 0.125c¢ to 0.15c per pound 
ZINC quotations refiect sales of the Prime West- 
ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold 
on a Prine Western basis. (b) Zine premiums .. . 
obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East 
St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents 
per pound @.10c; Grass Special 0.25; 
Se. High Grade zinc sold on con- 





mands a premium of 1.35c per |b eff. July 1, 1960, 
over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western 
Special High Grade premium or differential is 1.5¢ 
per Ib eff. July 1, 1960 


LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
to domestic consumers. The differential on sales in 
the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
for California 20 points under New York; for New 
England add 7% points to the New York basis. 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points. 


ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig. 
99.5% in cents per pound. The U.S. price is de- 
livered to buyers’ plant; it includes sales by Cana- 
dian producers. The export price is the price at 
which U.S. primary producers sell c.i.f. (delivered) 
foreign ports. The quotati are i 
ages with the weights determined by 
capacity of the producers. Ingot sales reduced to 
the pig price are included in determining the price. 





°. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- The premium on standard ingots is 2.l¢ per Ib. 
Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to eam; 


averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 


weekly averages are arithmetical 


























. 
Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange pata Roa 
The daily silver quotation reported by Handy & N 3 4 
Silver Sterling London Harman, in cents and fractions of a cent per troy ov. - 
ounce, is the price paid by Handy & Harman in T Pri lb 
Nov. NY. London Exchange Gold (a) settlement for silver contained in unrefined sil- ons ice/ 
fining, It is determined on the besis of offers of No. 13 79 24.03 
3 91.375 79.500d 281.6820 258s0d per civer ose fine as mate te panty & poomen No. 43 No Quote 
4 91.375 79.500d 281.5100 -256s9d pliers in quantities sufficient to meet dally re- No. 360 1224.31 
i 91.375 79.500d 281.4760 235s0d Selow the price at which such offers are made No. 380 
8 Holiday 79.500d Holiday 256s6d doe rreneury's purchase price of newly mined 1% Zn 481 23.04 
9 91.375 79.500d 281.6720 —«-256s6d ounce, 1000 fine, effective on July 1. 1946, under 2% Zn 26 0222.75 
an amendment to the Silver Purchase Act of July ea 
Avg. 91 375 — 281.585 a P ae silver 2 hm are in pence per troy * = dary - —— 
secon 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. ounce, basis .999 fin prices axe weighted average 
Oct.-Mev, a a qudhettens are per troy ounce prices caleulated from reports by 
A (a) - secondary alumin rod 
31-4 91.375 - 281.615 Market transfers ua certified ty the Peters! Reserse Sanit ofthe prices and quantities of 
Correction: Oct. sterling exchange average was 281.158 of New York, for customs purposes their sales 
London Metal Exchange 
——.. = —__—————LEAD——____ ZINC _ TI 
Current Current 
Casn 3 Mo Month 3 Mo Month 3 Mo Cash 3 Mo 
Nov. Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 
3 221% 221% 223 223% 68% 69 69% 69% 89 89% 87 87% 802 802% 799 800 
4 222% 222% 223% 223% 69% 69\4 69% 69’"s 88% 88" 86% 86» 803 803% 800% 801 
7 224 224% 224% 224% 68% 68% 69 69%. 88% 88% 86% 86% 803 803! 800 800% 
8 224% 225 224% 225 69 69% 69% 69% 88% 88% 86% 87 799% 800 797% 798 
9 227% 227% 227 227% 69% 697% 70% 70% 89 8916 87% 88 802 802% 799 800 
Prices are for the official am. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb. Copper basis electrolytic and fire refined wire bars, lead 99.97% 
zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75% 
THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 
Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 
Week Week Ago Ago Year Ago 
Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) .............. (d)51.4 (a)51.9 58.4 47.7 +37 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons .............. (d) 1,464 (a) 1,478 1,579 1,291 +173 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) ............ (d)171,617 (a) 175,083 165,030 81,922 + 89,695 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) .............. 13,883 13,805 13,779 12,978 +915 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4- week daily avg.,in thousands (c) $62,442 65,256 77,374 55,466 +$6,976 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (b) .... 107 Oct. 107 102 +5 
E&mMJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e) (f) ........ 122.2 Oct. 126.0 126.1 +3.9 
All Commodities. Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) ...... (d) 119.2 Oct. 119.2 119.2 


(a) Revised. (b) Base (100), 1957. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Beethainans. (e) Base (100) 1947-49. (f) Weights 1922-24 
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Lane Mountain Silica 
Plant Nears Completion 


Spokane (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Lane Mountain Silica Co.’s new 400-tpd 
silica processing mill at Valley, Wash.., 
will go into production in January, of- 
ficials said this week. Construction of 
the $500,000 plant was started in August. 

Silica sand from the quarry on Lane 
mountain is now being stockpiled at the 
plant. The firm plans to maintain a 
30,000 ton stockpile to assure continuous 
operation. It will supply glass and foun- 
dry industries throughout the west. 

Lane Mountain Silica Co. is 70% 
owned by Northwest Glass Co., Seattle 
and Del Monte Properties Co. of Pebble 
Beach, Calif. 


Brackin Made Columbium 
Manager At Kennecott 


Robert B. Brackin has been named 
manager, columbium properties, for 
Kennecott Copper Corp. He will be 
responsible for Kennecott’s columbium 
subsidiaries, Tin and Associated Mine- 
rals, Ltd. in Nigeria and Quebec Colum- 
bium Ltd. at Oka, Quebec. 

Prior to joining Kennecott early in 
1959, Brackin was employed by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., serving as a 
consultant on the treatment of colum- 
bium and titanium ores. His earlier as- 
sociations were with the Kaiser Steel 
Corp. and the American Zine Co. of 
Tennessee. 


New Sales Moves Expected 
By British Aluminum Industry 


London (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Londoners expect further big develop- 
ments in aluminum sales this year. The 
emphasis will be on finding new mar- 
kets, with the giant companies stimu- 
lated by the surplus still overhanging 
the market and the challenge to bring 
European consumption nearer to the 
stateside level. 

In Britain, the next few months will 
see the consolidation of new positions 
taken up by the international firms. To 
recap: Reynolds Metals and Tube In- 
vestments now rival the Canadian Alu- 
minium Ltd. in aluminum production 
with their control of British Aluminium. 
The tie-up between Britain’s Imperial 
Chemical Industries and Alcoa has 
brought the American firm strongly on 
to the European scene. Aluminium Ltd., 
which has a major British fabricating 
interest in Northern Aluminium, has 
not made any new move here, but is 
likely to continue its policy of setting up 
fabricating plants in more and more 
countries abroad. 

British aluminum interests hope that, 
despite the tougher competition now en- 
visaged, the chief positive result will be 
to stimulate new uses for and consump- 
tion of aluminum across the board. 

Meanwhile, watch for new moves soon 
on the giant Volta River project in Gha- 
na. Firms interested in this one are 
Aluminium Ltd. and Kaiser. 
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Barter Revisions 
(Continued from p 3) 


various types of barter transactions. 
These revisions are made primarily on 
the basis of each country’s ability to buy 
U.S. goods with dollars and of the coun- 
try’s past import history. General im- 
provement in the ability of many coun- 
tries to buy for dollars is the major fac- 
tor in most of the changes. 

The changes were made to safeguard 
usual marketings of the U.S. to avoid 
replacement of cash sales for dollars, and 
to preserve normal patterns of commer- 
cial trade in wheat and wheat flour un- 
der the International Wheat Agreement. 
A new table, with 59 changed com- 
modity-country designations, governs 
all barter offer. 

Major change in the listing discon- 
tinues barter of cotton for export to 
France. Only one commodity designa- 
tion was changed for eight of the 19 
countries affected. Changes in two or 
more of the commodity designations 
were made for the other 11 countries. 

Commodity designations remain A, B, 
C and X. Only bilateral or multilateral 
barter contracts with a showing of ad- 
ditionality (over and above normal im- 
ports) are permitted for “A” countries. 
Only bilateral or multilateral contracts 
are permitted for “B” countries. Open- 
end contracts are permitted for “C” 
countries. Barter exports are barred to 
“X” countries. 

The following commodities are cur- 
rently eligible for barter: cotton, tobac- 
co, rice (milled), wheat, corn, barley, 
sorghum grain, rye, butter, and nonfat 
dry milk. This list is subject to change 
from time to time. 

Copies of the complete list of com- 
modity-country designations may be ob- 
tained from the Barter and Stockpiling 
Division, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, Rm. 3725, South Building, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Revised Stockpile List 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced a revised list of materials for 
the Supplemental Stockpile for which 
offers can currently be considered under 
the USDA barter program. 

The barter program makes surplus 
Commodity Credit Corp. — owned farm 
commodities available for export in ex- 
change for strategic and other mate- 
rials produced abroad. Those which cur- 
rently may be acquired are: 

Antimony, asbestos (amosite and 
harsh crocidolite), bauxite (Jamaica 
type, refractory grade, Surinam type), 
beryl (hand cobbed), bismuth, celestite, 
chromite (chemical, metallurgical and 
refractory grades), diamonds, fluorspar 
(acid grade), manganese (chemical 
grades A and B), mica (muscovite block 
and film, phlogopite splittings) and tin. 

Cadmium has been dropped from the 
list. 

Principal purpose of the barter pro- 
gram is the export of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities which would not 
otherwise be sold abroad, however, it 
sometimes may also serve to reduce US. 
government dollar expenditures. 
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Copper Output Expansions 
Slated For Arizona Mines 


Phoenix (McGraw-Hill World News) 
In spite of a currently slack U.S. copper 
market, another $47-million is to be 
spent by Arizona mines to expand 
present production. 

The third phase of a $40-million ex- 
pansion program was detailed by Ray 
Mines Division of Kennecott Copper 
Corp., whose property now is able to 
produce an additional 20,000 tons of cop- 
per annually. 

Meanwhile, Phelps Dodge Corp. has 
started work on an estimated $5-million 
program on the Lavender pit operations 
of its Copper Queen Branch at Bisbee to 
increase life of the mine some seven 
years to a total remaining operating life 
of about 15 years. 

Bagdad Copper Corp. plans to build a 
sulfuric acid plant which will cost an 
estimated $2-million and make possible 
recovery of 20 tons of copper per day. 


Clayloon Uranium Starts 
Lead Concentrate Shipments 

Spokane (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Clayloon Uranium Co. has made the 
first shipments of lead concentrates from 
its new mill at Leadpoint, Wash., and 
officials said the gravity-type concen- 
trator is now in production on a one- 
shift basis. 

The concentrates were trucked to a 
stockpile at the Bunker Hil] Co. smelter 
at Kellogg, Idaho. The smelter at Kel- 
logg has been shut down since May be- 
cause of a labor strike at Bunker Hill. 
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Rucker Named Information 
Director of Sulphur Institute 

Delbert L. Rucker has been appointed 
director of information for The Sulphur 
Institute by Dr. Russell Coleman, Insti- 
tute president. He wil] join the new 
international research organization on 
November 16, and will Le responsible 
for all of the Institute’s public and in- 
dustrial information programs. 

Rucker has been serving as director 
of publications and visual services for 
the National Plant Food Institute since 
its formation in 1955. 


Micro Metals Names 
Craig Sales Manager 

Robert C. Craig has been appointed 
sales manager and technical advisor for 
Micro Metals Corp. of Passaic, N.J. He 
will be responsible for the development 
of additional markets for the increased 
productive capacity of the company’s 
new plant. 

Micro custom grinds a wide variety of 
metals, ores and chemicals for special 
applications. The new plant now has 
facilities to perform dry and inert at- 
mosphere grinding to low micron sizes. 


Italians Up Aluminum Output 

Milan (McGraw-Hill World News): 
According to figures published by the 
Economic Financial Agency of Rome, 
during the first seven months of 1960 
Italy produced 4€,811 metric tons of alu- 
minum pigs, against 42,244 metric tons in 
the corresponding period of 1959. 


il 








U.S. Lead and Zinc Imports 


Imports of lead and zinc for the fourth 
quarter of 1960 were the following, in 
short tons, at about 4:00 p.m. Nov. 7, 
according to data from the U.S. Customs 


Bureau. 


Country 
Australia 
Canada 
Peru 
Bolivia 


U. of S. Africa 


Other 


Country 
Australia 


SED 6 cncessovvecsntes 


Peru 


DD éedvegeseen 


Yugoslavia 
Other 


Country 
Canada 
Mexico 
Peru 
Other 


Country 
Canada 
Mexico 
Peru 
Bel.-Lux 
Congo 
Italy 
Other 


Lead Ore 
entered 


Lead Metal 
entered 


Zine Ore 

entered 

27,463 

20,769 
6,001 
filled 


Zine Metal 
entered 
6,077 
dent 279 
coenkees 199 
Ls 827 


0 


Neosat 138 


filled 


quota 
5,040 
6,720 
8,080 
2,520 
7,440 
3,280 


quota 
41,840 


6, 440 
18,440 
7,880 
3,040 


quota 
33,240 
35,240 
17,560 
8,920 


quota 
18,920 
3,160 
1,880 
3,760 
2,720 
1,800 
3,040 


Metallic Compounds 


COPPER SULPHATE: pb. carloads, f.o.b., 
crystals or diamond, eff. 10-12-60 
UY GEN. Saks odanacwbens ce cvecuces $12.25 
ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE: tb, 50-Ib bags, 
f.o.b., eff. 3-21-60 
BR ree 26! oc 
Rs Mie etn aches bbececepenctens 28c 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE: 
lb, refined, white, 99%. 


(arsenic trioxide) 


Carloads, N.Y. docks, barrels ...... 4-5c 
Pod. Laredo, BOTTOS .....ccccccsee 4}oc 
EP ES Sesccceus deccedescoecces 34oc 
Crude, IY. Barrels ...cccccccscccscess 44ec 
THOGEEM, WETTED ccvevccccccvcccecces 3.6c 
ED TEE np ccocessecuscaceuseseees 2.5¢ 
TE MED occocuccadenevceeseness 2.1¢ 


COBALT OXIDE: lb, 350-lb containers 
7249-7312%, eff. 3-1-60: 


Be Ge IE cccccccocacnecas $1.15 
West of Mississippi ................ $1.18 
TREE kexhheesecvessccés eistvet $1.12-1.15 
GERMANIUM DIOXIDE: gm...... 1634¢ 


Lead Galena Revision 

M&MM has revised its lead Galena 
quotation to $139.56 upon recent notifica- 
tion by The Eagle-Picher Co. of a revi- 
sion of smelting charges earlier in the 
year. 

Eagle-Picher has been the only buyer 
of lead concentrates in the Tri-State 
District for the past several years. 





London Copper Prices 

The following prices in £& sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p 3). 


Oct. 31 ..220.308  Nov.3. .221.440 
Nov. 1 ......220.922 Nov. 4 221.524 
Nov. 2 . .220.770 
Avg. ... . 220.993 
Oct. avg 223.627 
e 
Brass and Bronze ingot 
85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 28%c; 80-10-10 


(No. 305) 3234c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 37%c; 
Yellow (No. 405) 23%c and upward; 
Manganese bronze (No. 420) 264éc. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Nov. 8, 1960 


(a) Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse, 60% zinc . “e . .$80 
Went, GO GMO on 0k ce seccecionsecs .$80 
(a) Effective Jan. 8, 1960 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead... .(a)$139.56 
(a) See note this page 
e 
Dealers’ Scrap Prices 
Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 


York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 











No. 1 copper wire ........ 22-22% 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 20-2042 
RE NEE inks sidceccces 18-1844 
Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices A Custom Processor Germanium No. 1 composition ........ 164%—17 

oda ~ “ihe 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for Dioxide Price November 1-7 than tous ” ere ee 
scrap, carioad lots, refinery: The following prices of germanium Yellow brass turnings, mix 945—10% 
No. 1 copper and wire, 25%4c; No. 2 dioxide are reported by American Metal Heavy yellow brass, onined 1134—12% 
heavy copper, 23%c; light copper, 21c; Climax Inc. They are based on flat price Auto radiators, unsweated 12% 
refinery brass, 21'%c. and average price sales of the dioxide Brass pipe, cut .......... 13%4—13% 
and the metal. Rod brass turnings, No. 1 12%4—12% 
Delivered U.S. consumers ...... $159.00 Rod ends, brass .......... 12-12% 
° Piel. Carte, Td. ..consccccsss $158.50 New soft brass clips ...... 13%4—13% 
They are per kilo (2.2046 lb) of GEO2 Cast aluminum, mixed .... 9-9 
for standard electronic grade and are Aluminum crankcases .... 82-9 
A Custom Smelter Copper Price based on sales in the US. and other Aluminum clips, new soft .. 1142-12 
November 3-9 markets for shipment from the Carteret Sheet aluminum, old clean 814-9 
‘ refinery. A deduction of $8.50 per kilo Aluminum turnings, clean 44%—-5 
The following prices are computed by fo, selling expenses has been made. Zine die cast, mixed ...... 2—3 
M&M™M from data on flat price and aver- Zine die cast, new ........ 4%4—4%% 
age price sales reported by the American * oe ee Sen 44% 
Smelting & Refining Co. They refer to New zinc clips ......... 71-71% 
electrolytic copper in standard shapes. Lead Average (Monterrey) Sch erhesdiend . ........ 7%4-8 
Delivered consumers’ plants ... .29.750c The net price realized by the Ameri- Battery plates ............ 3—3% 
F.O.B. refinery ................. 29.350 can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of Babbitt mixed ............ 10%4—10% 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including Linotype or stereotype .... 834-9 
They are for sales in the U.S. market metal sold for consumption in Mexico, rere 7144-—7% 
and are adjusted to the nearest Yc. A during the week ended Nov. 5, 1960, Solder joints close cut ..... 1444-15 
Y%c deduction for selling commission was 8.24c (U.S. per lb, f.o.b. refinery BE akc eseccecs 75—77 
has been made. Monterrey, Mexico). Autobearing babbitt ...... 43—44 

N.Y. ay Exchange 
COPPER LEAD ZINC TIN 
Dec. _, Jan. Dec Jan c Jan 

Nov. Bid Asked Bid Asked C Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 

3 28.26 28.26 27.87 27.87 212 10.48 10.55 10.49 10.52 11.50 11.56 11.47 11.50 * * + * 

4 28.19 28.19 27.86 27.86 156 10.45 10.55 10.42 10.55 11.50 11.55 11.40 11.40 . . - * 

7 28.42 28.42 28.07 28.07 183 10.48 10.48 10.45 10.48 11.50 11.60 11.43 11.60 * * * . 

& Holiday * * * * 

9 28.62 28.62 28.30 28.30 256 10.49 10.52 10.43 10.52 11.52 11.65 11.42 11.50 . * . * 


*Trading suspended. 


Closing quotations on the N.Y. 


Commodity Exchange in cents per Ib. C is number of contracts traded for the seven months of the year for which the 
h transactions occurred. 


Exchange accepts trading. Each contract is for 25 tons. Where bid and asked prices are the same, closing quotation was one at which 
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